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Bob Overy reports: Last Tuesday 
night, July 15, when Francis 
McCloskey’s body arrived back in 
Dungiven from the hospital in Derry 
where he had died from a blow on 
the head, I was hit in the back of the 
neck by a small stone. 


The stone had been lobbed by a 
member of the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary (RUC) among a group of 
police standing on the roadside by a 
water-cannon and paddy wagons just 
outside Dungiven. 


The incident confirms in my own ex- 
perience the less-than-impartial role 
of the police in Northern Ireland at a 
time of increasing sectarian division 
in the community. 


I walked over to show the stone, 
which had fallen down inside my 
shirt collar, to an RUC inspector in 
a nearby paddy waggon. But then I 
realised that if I confronted the RUC 
man with a stone in my hand, I might 
be arrested for stone-throwing. 


So I dropped the stone just in front 
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Ulster after the riots 


of the officer, congratulated him on 
the good discipline of his men, and 
walked off hurriedly. It was not a very 
brave act in face of a minor provoca- 
tion. 


This was the second night in succes- 
sion that I had walked past the police 
and B-specials, bivouacked just out- 
side Dungiven after the burning of 
the Orange Hall in the town. On each 
occasion [ had observed the rifles on 
the backs of the B-men (a purely 
Protestant auxiliary police force) 
who, according to Home Affairs 
Minister Porter, had been issued only 
with batons. 


Baillie Report 


Last Tuesday night, no doubt, the 
police were fed up with such snoop- 
ing. But only a few hundred yards 
away the whole Catholic population 
of Dungiven was assembling to walk 
with McCloskey’s coffin through the 
streets of their town. 


Every one among the 3000 men and 
women who accompanied the body, 
after midnight, peacefully through 
the darkened streets, believes that 
the 66-year-old man was fatally beaten 
by the police in a baton charge. 


The stone-tossing RUC man obviously 
wasn’t much concerned, let alone 
repentant, about the reputation of 
the force. And why should he be? 


For the Unionist Government has 
refused to publish the Baillie Report 
into allegations of police brutality in 
Derry’s Bogside last January. It has 
refused an official inquiry into the 
Burntollet Bridge ambush of the 
People’s Democracy march to Derry. 
And the RUC investigation of the 
beating up by police in their home of 
the Devenney family in Derry last 
April is still not completed. 


McCloskey’s death was followed last 
Thursday by that of 47-year-old lorry- 
driver William Devenney who was 
claiming £20,000 damages for injuries 
from the RUC sustained in his home 
on the night of April 19 when they 
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invaded the Bogside. It was thought 
that Derry would explode again in 
anger. 


But, thanks to an appeal from 
Devenney’s widow for peace (and 
probably the decision not to drape 
the coffin with the Irish tricolour) the 
huge funeral procession passed off 
without incident on Sunday. Fifteen 
thousand men and women walked 
through Derry behind the hearse. 


Derry Walls 


Some say that this will be the last 
peaceful demonstration in the city, 
and the fear of major rioting in Derry 
on August 12, when 30,000 Protestants 
are expected from all over Northern 
Treland to celebrate the successful 
defence by the Apprentice Boys of 
Derry’s Walls against King James I 
in 1690, makes hopes of avoiding 
sectarian warfare seem somewhat 
forlorn. [Turn to page 5] 


Apartheid 
challenged 
in tennis 


“Sporting bodies who condone the 
introduction of racialist politics into 
sport must expect that, sooner or 
later, their game will become the 
target of political demonstrations.” 


This warning was given in a letter 
from CHURCH supporters to Basil 
Reay, Secretary of the Lawn Tennis 
Association (LTA) and of the Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis Federation 
(ILTF) before the recent meeting in 
Prague of the ILTF at which, in face 
of opposition by countries including 
the Swedes, Czechs, and Poles, it was 
decided that the South African Lawn 
Tennis Union is “nationally repre- 
sentative ” in spite of the fact that it 
fully aceepts Apartheid, both for 
players and for spectators. 


So no one can say that the LTA hadn’t 
been given fair warning of ‘the 
demonstrations organised by Young 
Liberals during Davis Cup matches in 
Bristol [right] between South Africa 
and Britain last Thursday and Satur- 
day, in which protesters had to be 
carried from the ténnis courts before 
games could be played. (Flour bombs 
were also chucked, but there seems 


to have been some controversy as to 
who was responsible.) 


Last Thursday there were also demon- 
strations directed at a cricket match 
at the Oval in London, between 
Surrey and Wilfred Isaac’s South 
African touring side (which had 
already run into similar trouble at 
Oxford). 


Below, Jean Sargeant of CHURCH 
gives some of the background, and 
makes some predictions of growing 
demonstrations if Britain’s tennis and 
cricket organisations do not end their 
flirtation with Apartheid. 


The constitution of the Davis Cup 
lays down that only “nationally 
representative” tennis teams may 
compete. Thousands of South African 
tennis players are excluded from the 
South African Lawn Tennis Union on 
grounds of colour. 


For this reason both the Polish and 
Czech Davis Cup teams withdrew 


continued on page 4 
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INDUSTRIAL 


On May 30 we printed a critical review by Martin Roiser of Fred 
Blum’s new book on the Scott Bader Commonwealth—“ Work and 
Community ”, Routledge & Kegan Paul. Here, Fred Blum, who’s 
recently been lecturing at the London School of Non-Violence, 
takes up some of Roiser’s criticisms and asks how we can develop 
an action programme for non-violent democracy in industry. 


Martin Roiser’s comments on my book 
were challenging, and I agree with 
many points he made. Other points 
need clarification. But apart from 
this, the significance of the issues that 
he raised makes it important to deal 
further with some of them. 


Roiser gives three reasons why fhe 
ideology of the Scott Bader Common- 
wealth—or my analysis of it—lacks 
genuine revolutionary content: (1) 
“no real social and historical perspec- 
tive’: (2) no indication of “ how the 
Commonwealth is to retain its pro- 
gressiveness in a reactionary world ”’: 
(3) “most important, no _ class 
analysis”. 


As regards the first point, I said in my 
book that I consider the Common- 
wealth is a sign of a radical change of 
consciousness, and of the social order, 
that we are witnessing today. It is 
true that it is the result of the initia- 
tive of one person, and that all such 
endeavours have ‘unique_ personal 
motivations and pose problems as to 
the “democratisation” process. But 
it remains a sign of (1) a quest to 
make Christianity relevant to the 
working life of people and (2) a quest 
to develop an organisation of work 
that makes human values central. 


How prevalent do I think these forces 
are in society? Not very prevalent if 
we look at either the political parties 
or the trade unions, or management 
or the churches. Much more prevalent 
if we look at the young generation. 
But, at the risk of being again 
* ebscure ”, Iam convinced that these 
forces emanate from a deeper univer- 
sal reality that is invincible because 
it takes, in these forces, the form of 
jan “ idea whose hour has come ”. 


Fundamental problem 
of the real 


meaning of work 


Roiser is right, however, when he 
says that I have not developed the 
social and historical perspective. As 
far as the social perspective of the 
people of the Commonwealth is con- 
cerned, I will deal with this in a forth- 
coming book on “The Ethics of 
Industrial Man”. And as far as my 
own social and historical perspective 
is concerned, I will deal with that in a 
book on which I am working at 
present. 


I agree with Roiser that the elabora- 
tion of such a perspective is essential 
if—and this brings me to the second 
point raised—“ the Commonwealth is 
to retain its progressiveness in a 
reactionary world”. I have said 
repeatedly in my book that, in my 
opinion, this is possible only if the 
Commonwealth does two things. 

First, it must deal with the funda- 
mental ae of the meaning of 
work—that is, with the presently 
existing alienation. With reference to 
these problems, and in showing “the 
gap between the reality of capitalism 
and the demands made by the Com- 
monwealth ”, I stated specifically: 


“Scott Bader must deal with the 
fundamental problems that we are 


discussing in this section if it does 
not want to go the way of 
Boimondau ” [p 327]. 


(Boimondau, a watch-making factory 
in France that was once at the fore- 
front of developing a new industrial 
community, has now very much moved 
into the background. It has certainly 
lost its progressiveness.) 


Second, it is of course absolutely 
imperative to develop a “ Common- 
wealth Movement”. With _ this 
admittedly somewhat vague label I 
wanted to designate a non-violent 
movement of people who are com- 
mitted to realising the basic principles 
of the Commonwealth in society as a 
whole. 


Potentiality of the 
Commonwealth 


as new work-model 


I should also have thought that m 
book showed that Commonweal 
members do not only ‘“ come into con- 
tact with ideologies totally opposed to 
those on which the Commonwealth 
is founded ”, but that they themselves 
have only fragmentarily and in- 
adequately accepted the Common- 
wealth ideology. 


I am sorry if I do not seem to have 
always succeeded in making clear a 
distinction that to me is crucial: (1) 
what the Commonwealth stands for in 
its basic principles and as a model for 
radical change and (2) what it has 
actually achieved during the first 
decade of its existence. 


My claims on the second score refer 
primarily to the impact of what Roiser 
acknowledges to be revolutionary, 
namely the change “in the economic 
base of the firm”. This brought about 
a significant change in attitudes to- 
ward wages, profits, and strikes. 


As for my convictions on the first 
score, they are strong and clearly 
expressed. They are based less on the 
achievements already’ made than on 
an analysis of the potentialities of the 
Commonwealth as a model for a new 
organisation of work. Can I maintain 
this conviction in the face of the third 


criticism Roiser made, that “there is 


no class analysis ”? 


I do not think it is right to say 
categorically in this context that I do 
not say why workers are alienated. 
The analysis of various factors affect- 
ing the meaning of work [pp 237-322] 


‘is at least relevant to this question. I 


can only mention here: inadequate 
awareness of use-values, the lack of 
a service orientation in society as a 
whole, and a confusion between what 
is universal and what is historically 
specific (to me a crucial point). This 
last factor accounts for ethical con- 
fusion—a point for which I will bring 
a good deal of empirical evidence in 
my forthcoming book on “ The Ethics 
of Industrial Man ”. 


As regards the question of what “ they 
{the workers] should do about it”, I 
specifically mention the role of the 
trade unions. I said: “The Common- 
wealth movement needs the help of 
unions to create a new social order ” 


[p 362}. It is true that this point 
needs much more elaboration. And 
the question raised by Roiser, as to 
the necessity that the workers them- 
selves participate and develop the 
Commonwealth, is crucial in this con- 
nection. 


J would not agree that “the entire 
ideology of the Commonwealth 
assumes that it is possible to impose 
participation from the top down”. 
One can hardly blame Ernest Bader 
for having taken the initiative and 
having been the moving spirit in 
developing such a radical departure 
from traditional ways of organising 
work. But this does pose problems in 
regard to the initiative and participa- 
tion of others. 


So I would certainly agree that there 
is not enough participation in general, 
and by production workers in parti- 
cular. This is, in my opinion, a key to 
the future of the Commonwealth. I 
am convinced that unless constant 
efforts are made to develop a particip- 
ation expressing a radically new con- 
sciousness, the Commonwealth will 
not fulfill its promise. 


But the best ways to accomplish this 
require much exploration, and most 
of all, actual experimentation. I 
should have thought that the present 
accountability of managers to the 
General Meeting is adequate. I would 
not object to election of managers, 
but the Yugoslavian experience shows 
that this in itself is not crucial and 
poses real problems. There is evidence 
of some (I do not know how much) 
vote-catching activity by managers in 
Yugoslavia, such as promising a rise 
before an election. 


No priority given to 
human values 


in capitalist society 


In the present low state of political 
consciousness in countries with a 
parliamentary democracy, this poses 
real problems. But, more importantly, 
there is a trend in Yugoslavia for 
trade unions to claim the right to 
strike against management—in spite 
of the fact that workers elect the 
management—because “managers ” 
follow more and more a policy dictat- 
ed by market-technological considera- 
tions that workers don’t like. 


If all available managers do this, 
election is inadequate to assure that 
management is primarily interested in 
human values and only secondarily 
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FRED BLUM replies to Martin Roiser on 


EMOCRACY — 


in market-technological considera- 


tions. 


I am sure we agree that it is not 
possible in a capitalist society to give 
real priority to human values. In this 
perspective, Roiser’s suggestion for 
progressive reduction of the salary 
discrepancy has meaning. 


Actually, it would be impossible for 
the Commonwealth to operate with- 
out the 1-to-6 ratio (which, it should 
be added, is a considerable advance 
beyond established practice) unless 
all the people working at Scott Bader 
were committed in a way in which, at 
present, they are not. And unless 
(since Scott Bader is a growing firm) 
new people would be available who 
are unusually committed—in other 
words, unless Scott Bader were an 
intentional community rather than a 
firm working with people typical for 


“industry in general. 


How to work out an 
action project 


for industrial field ? 


A constant awareness and attempt to 
reduce the existing discrepancy 
would, however, highlight the neces- 
sity to transform society as a whole 
if the Commonwealth is to be able to 
develop. I want to mention in passing 
that Gandhi incorporated this idea in 
his trusteeship formula in the same 
spirit. It would thus direct energy 
toward the problems of strategic im- 
portance that Roiser raised. 


Roiser’s suggestion that the workers 
should campaign for the conversion 
to worker-control of other local indus- 
tries, and other firms in the plastics 
industry, is certainly an excellent one. 
I think this is a challenge that the 
people of the Commonwealth should 
answer. It would show whether they 
are committed to develop a Common- 
wealth movement, and whether they 
are aware of its significance if the 
Commonwealth is to realise its pro- 
claimed purpose and its inherent 
potentialities. 


I want to raise in this connection a 
question in regard to Roiser’s sugges- 
tion for direct action. What can we do 
to develop “well-thought-out direct 
action” in the industrial field? Such 
action is crucial for a non-violent 
movement that wants to make an 
impact on society. How could we 
develop it? Who would be interested 
in participating—in thinking through 
and working out an action prog- 
ramme? 


HIROSHIMA PROJECT 


Join / support YCND’s Hiroshima Project in Stratford-on- 


Do you remember Hiroshima?—Then join us in Stratford 
and work with us for an end to all nuclear weapons. 


In this article, Bernard Power-Canavan argues for the importance 
of developing new approaches in photography, an art form 
often wrongly assumed to have taken over the traditional 


functions of painting. 


He suggests that painting, because it is liberated from the 
tyranny of the immediate incident, still has a primary rele to 
play in interpreting political events for us. 


Bernard, whose work regularly illustrates features in Peace News, 
is now having his first exhibition of paintings and drawings at 
Everyman Foyer Gallery, Hampstead, London NW3. It began 

this week and continues till September 1. Viewing times are 

2-10 pm each day, Sundays 4-10 pm. Admission free. 


Bernard 


Power-Canavan 


HOW TRUE IS 
THE CAMERA? 


The death of the factual incident as a 
subject for art is now generally accep- 
ted. The kind of drawings that filled 
the pages of the Illustrated London 
News during the 19th Century— 
troops shot on the Crimean front, 
their hands thrown upward against 
a half-tone sky, faces contorted in a 
flurry of pen lines—these are smiled 
on now as both inaccurate and naive. 


All that has gone from our pages and 
been replaced by the objectivity of 
the photo-journalist. Robert Capa’s 
victims burst from the celluloid, their 
deaths recorded to 1/500 of a second, 
and objectivity is presumed to be 
rendered secure in that mechanical 
and chemical interaction. 


With this, too, has gone the great 
school of historical painters that gave 
posterity their interpretation of what 
was to be seen at certain determining 
events in the past: Napoleon at 
Alexandria in 1798: the brutality of 
the executions in Madrid, as seen by 
Goya: The Tennis Court Oath by 
David. 

That movement reached its height in 
the years of revolutionary Europe at 
the beginning of the 19th Century, 
after the collapse of the quasi- 
religious themes, and lasted till the 
invention of the camera. 


Context 


The American Civil War was probably 
the first example of civil strife to be 
documented by the camera. Its 
method of description was that of 
saturation rather than selection. 


The show of hands by the democrats 
of revolutionary Paris, for example, 
epitomised for David in a_ single 
icture the spirit of revolt and loyalty. 
ut for Brown, the Civil War photo- 
grapher, the process itself had become 
democratic, and it took an endless 
show of negatives with their faded 
sepia figures to describe the forces of 
the warring Union. Today we are 
used to these kind of pictures. Satura- 
tion is almost our only technique. 
We have seen photographs of famine 
in India (where we have come to 
expect it) and war in Asia and Africa 


(again where we expect it)—not to 
mention dramatic pictures of crime on 
our streets. These all manage to con- 
vince us that things are just as bad as 
we thought they were. Objectivity for 
the camera, in other words, means 
the confirmation of what we know, 
with the result that photography has 
fallen into some of the same difficul- 
ties that have beset painting. 


For knowledge of the event precedes 
the event, and so it is useless to look 
for the objective event among photo- 
graphs. (Compare the man in Wittgen- 
stein’s parable who read a dozen 
editions of exactly the same paper in 
an effort to authenticate a news story.) 
The. problem is context, and the 
phowogtape is a symbol within a con- 
ext. 


Heroism 


As a painter, David could not rely on 
saturation. He had only one picture, 
and he had to use what might be 
called horizontal symbolism—that is, 
he accumulated enough forms associa- 
tive of an event to represent that 
event. An unhappy looking figure 
riding a horse through the snow, at 
the head of an army, with his hand 
inside his coat, equals Napoleon 
retreating from Moscow. 


For this to work, the event had to be 
known, It gave the spectator the 
visual complement of what he pre- 
viously only had a belief in: the word 
was made flesh. But unlike the 
camera, painting could add nothing 
extra to the knowledge of the event, 
since every detail had already been 
accounted for by the artist. This art 
form is essentially affirmative. 


Painting, because of its horizontal 
form of symbolism, has always had 
the individual or group as its subject 
rather than the masses: there is a 
limit to the amount of associative 
individuals that one can add to any 
event to give it meaning without 
distracting from it. And because of 
this limitation, it is the ideal vehicle 
for the heroic. 

The great myth. The great morality. 
The great hero. All this has been the 
stuff of the historic school, and the 


whole formula for its success might be 
summed up as the most abstract 
historical force depicted in the most 
concrete historical instant. 


The camera should not try to take on 
these aims: its methods are essen- 
tially different, and also its end pro- 
ducts are usually accompanied by 
prose. Paintings were never so im- 
mediate: they usually waited till the 
context was general knowledge before 
attempting it. Take away the context 
and the picture becomes absurd. 


What, for example, are those ridicu- 
lous figures doing that stand on 
rostrums with their palms in the air 
—the ones we see in photos from the 
mid-30s? Are they trying to reach 
a point just above the cameraman’s 
head? Are they trying to do the 
same thing as the man in The 
Tennis Court Oath by David? The 
action in itself is meaningless. Strip 
it of its social character, and it be- 
comes a simple function that neither 
glorifies nor denigrates, but just is. 


When we thing of Oliver Cromwell, 
we tend to think of Edgehill, Naseby, 
Drogheda, or Worcester. But what 
about the Cromwell whose head, 
when he died, was exhibited at 
Tyburn and sold to a travelling jester? 
Or Schlick, mathematician, member of 
the Vienna Circle, middle class and 
intellectual, fatally knifed by one of 
his students in the street? 


Tragedy 


Neither of these events, in fact, tell 
us anything about the contribution 
that the character made to our 
culture: but they do tell us about the 
state of the culture in which they 
lived. They attack the continuity that 
we have learned to associate with 
everyday life. Our own solid bourgeois 
existences are also threatened by 
forces outside the image we have of 
our lives, and not just the ones we 
have learned to master. 


We expect the bowl-of-death rider or 
the tight-rope walker to die, like the 
soldier, in the “course of his duty”. 
If they die of a broken heart, it be- 
comes meaningless and strangely 
poignant in the context. 
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Imaginary duel between Von 
Fritsch and Himmler, March 1938. 
By Bernard Power-Canavan. 


The greatest triumph, artistically, 
would be for a man to die within his 
role and stil! be presented in such a 
Mi that we could grasp the tragedy 
of his death. It is only when we view 
death as unnatural for all men, and 
strip it of its professional status, that 
we can give our feelings their proper 
expression. But our present system 
of society militates against this pos- 
sibility. 


Structure 


Thus, death by falling is only to be 
“ expected ” for the tight-rope walker. 
And, by extension, we do not need to 
protest against the starvation of the 
African or Indian, nor to have any 
regret for the woman and child . 
napalmed in South East Asia. We 
have only the language of the 
journalist and the military adviser to 
describe the context, and within that 
structure the camera reveals nothing: 
it confirms and objectifies only what 
they say. 


If we had a series of pictures without 
any context, we would be forced to 
provide one for ourselves. We might 
even have to learn how the context 
was working from the picture as a 
fact—the very reverse of what is done 
now. The camera, with its saturation 
technique, is still used in the old- 
fashioned way, as David might have 
used it. 


Why else do we get the same pictures 
reproduced over and over again in 
different papers of the Left and Right 
to emphasise their points, when there 
are enough publications, and photo- 
graphers, to learn from the camera? 


Painting, liberated as it is from the 
tyranny of the immediate event, can 
continue to interpret such events: 
even with its conservative tendencies, 
it might still have an important func- 
tion in unsettling and disturbing those 
who are at an ideological dead end. 
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America’s nerve gas myth 
exposed in Okinawa 


Kevin McGrath writes: Years of 
denial and evasion, by which the US 
military authorities have tried to 
obscure the fact that nerve gas is 
stocked on bases outside America, 
have been shot to pieces this week 
with the news that about 25 Ameri- 
can soldiers had to be treated in 
hospital as a result of a leak of nerve 
gas at a US base in the Japanese 
island of Okinawa. 


The accident happened on July 8. On 
that day the US Defence Department 
issued a release saying that 23 
American soldiers and one civilian 
had been hospitalised for about six 
hours. 


The fact that nerve gas was involved 
emerged in the Wail Street Journal 
on Friday, July 18. This has been 
confirmed by what the New York 


Times describes as “Pentagon 
sources ”’. 
CBW Bases 


The effect has been already to cause 
widespread protest in Okinawa, and 
in the rest of Japan, and to severely 
embarrass the Japanese Government 
in its efforts to negotiate an agree- 
ment by which the US can continue to 
use Okinawa for military purposes 
and yet return it under Japanese rule 
by 1972. 


The official Japanese position is that, 
after reversion to Japanese rule, the 
US should not store nuclear weapons 
on the island. But no mention has so 
far been made about chemical and 
biological weapons, and there are two 
CBW installations on the island, the 
137th Special Ordnance Company and 
the 267th Chemical Company, Both 
are under the US Army’s Second 
Logistical Command. 


Moreover, the latest accident is 
causing renewed speculation about an 
incident last year when 100 Japanese 
children collapsed ‘from an undis- 
closed ailment ” after swimming near 
a US base in Okinawa. 
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BIAFRA: THE WAR FOR OIL GOES ON 


Roger Moody writes: Statistics and 
war reports can be used to prove 
almost anything. But recent Biafran 
claims to have taken 3000 square 
miles west of the River Niger (Mark 
Press, July 5) and to have gained 
control of 60% of the oil fields in 
Nigeria’s Mid-West State, even if 
exaggerated, may be highly signifi- 
cant. 


A few months ago, only one oil field 
remained in Biafran hands. Then 
followed the amazing Biafran “re- 
covery” this spring, air and guerrilla 
attacks west of the Biafran redoubt, 
and the advance south which, 
Biafrans claim, is continuing. 


One of the major aims of the new 
offensive was to strike at Nigerian oil 
fields and capture Port Harcourt. It 
still seems doubtful that the latter 
objective can succeed, but according 
to the Financial Times (July 15) 
attacks in the last fortnight on the 
Imo River oil fields, west of Enugu, 
resulted ‘‘in the exodus of oil tech- 
nicians from the main Imo River 
and associated fields” and caused a 
drop in Nigerian oil production of 
100,000 barrels a day—roughly a 
quarter of total Federal production in 
April. 

The Federal regime regards this 
reduction in output as a “ temporary ” 
setback. It probably is. But it must 


Hunger 
strike 
ends 


Support for Joint Church Aid and the 
Africa Concern Libreville airlifts 
(Peace News, July 4) was gained by 
hunger-strikers in London just over a 
week ago, to the tune of £150 and 
2000 signatures on a statement of 
“outrage” against the stoppage of 
relief flights to Biafra and British 
support for the Federal Government. 


The money and signatures were 
collected by strikers outside St 
Martin - in - the - Fields, Trafalgar 
Square. One person (a German doctor 
just back from Gabon where he 
looked after Biafran refugee chil- 
dren) fasted for eight days, three 
others for a week, and several] for 
one or more days and nights. 


Contributions to the Africa Concern 
airlift can still be made: c/o Roger 
Moody, Peace News, or direct to: 82 
Northumberiand Read, Dublin 4, Eire. 


be seen in the context of a concerted 
attempt by the Biafrans to foment 
widescale rebellion in the Mid-West 
Region (one of its war aims since 
secession in 1967). It must be seen, 
too, in the context of severe jolts to 
commerce elsewhere in Nigeria as a 
result of the continuance of the war. 


Earlier this month, the Federal army 
and police embarked on a “major 
drive” (Financial Times, July 3) to 
recapture Federal deserters in the 
Mid-West, and stop their own troops 
from trading arms with the Biafrans. 
(This was unconfirmed in Lagos.) 
Hundreds of Mid-West Ibos (of which 
there are hundreds of thousands) 
were reported to have been rounded 
up, suspected of being “ infiltrators 
and spies ”. 

While it is Shell-BP’s oil production 
(51% British Government-owned) 


which stands to suffer most west of 
the Niger, American oil companies 
are also feeling the brunt of the war. 


Last month, Sinclair Oil Corporation 
(which owned 25% of shares in 
Tennessee Nigeria Inc, whose opera- 
tions are in the West, Mid-West, and 
along the Eastern coast) announced 
that it was “withdrawing from 
Nigeria because of unsettled condi- 
tions ”’. 

Last week, Dunlop, the rubber com- 
pany, announced that it had sold its 
Nigerian plantations subsidiary to the 
South-East State Government for 
£100,000. Over £3,500,000 had been 
invested in the project, and half the 
21,000 acres planted by the outbreak 
of war. When the Federal Govern- 
ment regained control of the areas, it 
was “considered to be impractical to 
revive the project, which would have 


involved complete replanting ” 
according to a Dunlop spokesman 
(West Africa, July 19). 


A quarter of the original investment 
in the project had come from the 
Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company (CDFC). In its latest annual 
report, the CDFC cited the Nigeria- 
Biafra war as one of the factors 
“adversely affecting the scope for 
beneficial activity” and announced a 
“policy review”. This led to the 
decision to extend the company’s 
scope to non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 


These economic losses for Nigeria are 
not without exception. Unilever says 
that its plantations in South-East 
State have been “largely rehabili- 
tated” and that production from 
existing rubber is almost up to the 
1967 level (West Africa, July 19). 


TENNIS APARTHEID CHALLENGED 
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rather than meet South Africa. And at 
the recent Prague meeting of the 
ILTF, the Swedes called for South 
Africa’s expulsion. Friends rallied 
round, however, and the white South 
ne gies were once again let off the 
hook. 


Perhaps we shouldn’t be too surpris- 
ed that the messages from CHURCH 
and the South African Non-Racial 
Olympic Committee, urging that the 
LTA should support the Swedish 
resolution, and that the ILTF should 
expel South Africa, went unheeded by 
Basil Reay. Like Billy Griffiths of 
MCC, Reay is a staunch supporter of 
all-white South African sport. 


Reports the Johannesburg Post (April 
20): “An astonishing meeting took 
place this week at which Basil Reay 
tried to persuade the non-racial 
Southern African Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation to affiliate with the country’s 
white organisation. But the answer he 
got was the same as that given to the 
white body for years: a firm no. 
Reay had obviously been briefed by 
the white organisation, since the offer 
was couched in much the same 
terms.” 


The reason for the offer, and for its 
being consistently rejected, is that 
such an affiliation would enable the 
white South African Lawn Tennis 
Union to claim, for international 
purposes, that it was a multi-racial 
body. It would in no way improve the 
status of non-white South Africans 


either in South Africa or as regards 
chances of being selected for inter- 
national matches. 


But time is running out for the 
racialist sportsmen. This year Swedish 
students made it impossible for Davis 
Cup matches involving South Africa 
to be played anywhere in Sweden. The 
demonstrations in Bristol suggest that 
the same could soon be true also of 
Britain. 


The reception given to Wilf Isaac’s 
team in Oxford and at the Oval is just 
a foretaste of what next year’s 
“ official’ South African cricket team 
can expect from Young Liberals, 
CHURCH, and others committed to 
direct action. 


While white South African sportsmen 
do a good PR job abroad, thousands 
of other South African players, barred 
from representing South Africa, and 
handicapped by grossly inadequate 
sporting facilities, are sold down the 
river by the cowardly governing 
bodies of cricket and lawn tennis. 
(Compare the Federation of Inter- 
national Football Associations, which 
excludes South Africa.) 


These two bodies are very short- 
sighted, however, for a mere handful 
of demonstrators can effectively spoil 
a match where a dropped catch or a 
double-fault at a crucial moment can 
make all the difference to the result. 
We have it in our power to give the 
coup-de-grace to racialist sport. 


West lIrian’s ‘free choice’ 


The act of “free choice” in West 
Irian is proceeding satisfactorily 
according to the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. LaSt week, the first 175 of more 
than 1000 delegates, chosen by_ the 
Indonesians to represent the 800,000 
Papuans of West Irian, voted unani- 
mously to remain an Indonesian 
colony. 


This is hardly surprising, since all 
dissident elements were excluded 
from the eight regional assemblies 
chosen to participate in the act of 
“free choice”, while hundreds of 
Irianese have fled into Australian 


New Guinea in the past few months. 


The Australian Melbourne Herald has 
commented: “Even Hitler was satis- 
fied with less than 100% in plebis- 
cites.” But Hitler never went as far 
as to send paratroops into his con- 
stituencies to protect the “ electoral 
process ”, as Indonesia did last week. 


It now seems inevitable that the 
remainder of the “ act of free choice ” 
will go overwhelmingly in favour of 
Indonesia. President Suharto has 
threatened that any “ decision against 
remaining with Indonesia would be 
regarded as treason”. 


US in no hurry to withdraw 


Kevin McGrath writes: The first ot 
Nixon’s token withdrawal from Viet- 
nam arrived back in America last 
week. More “de-escalation” was 
evident in the publicised, and very 
highly qualified, invitation by Presi- 
dent Thieu in Saigon to the Viet Cong 
and the Communist Party to take 
part in “free elections ” and abide by 
the result. 


Spock and 
Ferber to 
go free 


The Boston Five—Dr Benjamin 
Spock, Rev Sloan Coffin, Mitchell 
Goodman and Michael Ferber (the 
fifth man, Marcus Raskin, was acquit- 
ted at the time)—have had their 
convictions of last year, for conspiring 
to counsel draft-evasion, quashed on 
appeal. 

So far as Spock and Ferber are con- 
cerned, that’s it. The others had 
retrials ordered for them by the Ist 
us Circuit Court of Appeals on July 


In so far as Thieu’s statement, on 
Friday, July 11, accepted that the 
Communist Party should be repre- 
sented on the hybrid commission that 
would oversee elections, there might 
seem to have been some move toward 
reality. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
plan was not put forward until after 
it had been officially rejected on 
June 24 by Le Duc Tho, North 
Vietnam’s “ chief strategist in Paris ”’. 
The reek of propaganda is unmistake- 
able. 


With the continued refusal of the US 
to accept that total withdrawal of 
troops (and anyone else who wants to 
come along) is the only way to end 
the war, and that no settlement is 
conceivable with the present Saigon 
regime, it would be over-optimistic to 
predict any foreseeable end to the 
War. 


And there are signs that the “ enclave 
theory ’”’—under which US forces 
would be pulled back to coastal 
enclaves—which was the speciality of 
“doves ’”’ trying to have it both ways 
a couple of years ago, is now going 
to become another “hawk” ortho- 
doxy. 


On July 7 veteran-hawk Senator John 
Stennis of Mississippi espoused a 
doctrine of a fresh partition of South 


Vietnam, and indicated that this was 
being seriously considered. 


Even aside from Vietnam, US involve- 
ment in South East Asia continues 
to get deeper. A “secret agreement ” 
between the US and Thailand, which 
is much broader in its terms and im- 
plications than the SEATO Treaty, 
was disclosed on July 7 by Senator 
William Fulbright. 


He did so when discussing a provision 
in the $20 billion Defence Authorisa- 
tion Bill before the Senate, which 
would commit rather more than $100 
million for aid to “local forces in 
Laos and Thailand ”’, to be used “on 
such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Defence may deter- 
mine ”’. 
Laos is already getting ample “aid”, 
of course. According to ‘“ informed 
sources”, quoted by UPI in a story 
datelined Saigon, July 9, the US is at 
pet dropping 500-lIb bombs on 
aos, with delayed action fuses of as 
long as six months. 


The weight of the bombs buries them 
several feet in the earth. The effect 
is equivalent to around-the-clock 
bombing in concentrated areas. 


Which doesn’t sound as if the US is 
planning to withdraw in too much of 
a hurry. 


Redbridge Council in uproar 


Barbara Black reports: After having 
their water supply cut off, the 
squatter-occupants of 6 Woodlands 
Road, Ilford, sent out word to all 
sympathisers last Tuesday, July 15, 
to meet there the samé evening and 
to march on Redbridge Town Hall. 


More than 100 demonstrators filed 
into the public gallery of the council 
chamber. The air was explosive, but 
the demonstrators sat reasonably 
quietly through heated discussions 
about whether the bowling greens 
should be used more often and 
whether a new changing room should 
be built on the hockey pitch. 


When the debate finally came round 
to the issues concerning housing, very 
little was said. The Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Housing 'Com- 
mittee had both seen fit not to be 
present at the meeting. 


The Mayor, however, did have a few 
words to say about the squatters. He 


held aloft a petition of complaint 
allegedly signed by 200 people living 
in streets where “ squats” were going 
on. It deplored the squatters’ actions 
and called on the council to have the 
squatters removed. 


When the Mayor began to read aloud 
with great emphasis a single letter 
requesting more or less the same 
thing, one woman stood up in the 
gallery and asked the Mayor why he 
hadn’t seen fit to mention a petition 
with 2000 signatures, collected in 
liford, which supported the squatters 
and deplored the council’s actions. 


The Mayor did not reply, but declared 
the meeting adjourned. The im- 
mediate cut-off unfortunately fired 
the frustrated emotions of a few of 
those who had gone into the council 
meeting without really knowing what 
they were there for. When the coun- 
cillors rose to leave the chamber, 
several people from the gallery 


Squatters on television 


Kevin McGrath writes: The press 
coverage of last week’s . squatter 
protest at Redbridge Council’s meet- 
ing undoubtedly hurt the cause of the 
squatters. (See Barbara  Black’s 
account on this page of what actually 
took place last Tuesday, July 15.) But 
Granada TV’s World In Action on 
squatters this Monday must have 
helped swing public opinion back once 
more. 


This was largely thanks to interviewer 
Peter Scott (not the duck man) who 
openly demonstrated his sympathy 
for the squatters. By the end of the 
30-minute programme he was 
challenging the flustered and shifty 
councillors to a direct meeting with 
the squatters, and speaking as a 


squatter himself. “ Will you meet us 


if we come along tomorrow night? ”’ 


The programme also publicly nailed 
Barrie Quartermain for providing his 
men with iron bars, one of which was 
used to poke a four-months-pregnant 
woman in the stomach (she lost the 
baby). Quartermain’s response was to 
brand the questioner, John Rety of 
Freedom, as “ obviously mentally ill”, 
and ignore the accusation. 


It was also revealed by James McColl, 
Parliamentary Under Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing, that a circular 
has been sent by the Ministry to all 
borough councils urging that any 
houses not due for re-development 
within two years should be used by 
them for housing, and houses with 
still shorter lives should be made 
available to housing associations. 


leaped into the council chamber, 
scattering papers and overturning 
chairs. (At no time did I see any 
demonstrator attack anything but in- 
animate objects.) 


Booklets containing the council 
minutes were thrown into the council 
chamber in contempt. Within two 
minutes there was complete pande- 
monium. The police, who were waiting 
for the first sign of trouble, were 
immediately on the scene. 


It is difficult to describe the chaos that 
ensued, Small groups of people sat 
down with linked arms, others 
resisted verbally, while yet others left 
of their own accord, not knowing what 
else to do. The violence used by the 
police in clearing the gallery was 
extreme. People claimed that they 
had been kicked, punched, or had 
their arms or genitals twisted. 


Outside, in the car park, many people 
tried to prevent the police van, filled 
with a dozen people, from leaving. 
Again, police violence was extreme in 
removing those sitting in the path of 
the van. The police cleared demon- 
strators from the gates of the car 
park by drawing truncheons to hit 
people’s fingers. 


Squatter Chris Fleming, who is living 
at 23 Audrey Road, the scene of the 
pitched battle with Quartermain’s 
thugs, said later that the police had 
been very lenient with him when 
removing him from in front of the 
van. They had lifted him carefully 
(he has recently been ill) and, with 
unconscious irony, said: “Please go 
home, Mr Fleming.” 


At a meeting on Sunday, July 20, it 
was agreed “to avoid wherever pos- 
sible any confrontation with the 
police or the authorities in Red- 
oridge”’. Tentative approaches are 
being made to the council to open 
discussion, but promises on the 
council’s part won’t be enough this 
time. The struggle in Redbridge will 
go on till a definite plan has been 
made public by the council. 
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Justices of 
Peace Act 
challenged 


Kevin McGrath writes: By choosing 
to go to jail—and in five cases to go 
on hunger strike when they got there 
—six people from Havant in Hamp- 
shire have succeeded in bringing the 
1861 Justices of the Peace Act into 
the public disrepute it so richly 
deserves. 


For most Peace News readers there’s 
nothing new about the misuse of this 
600-year-old act to jail would-be pro- 
testers. In fact, it has become so 
familiar that it has largely ceased to 
shock us. 


The jailings followed a demonstration 
the previous Sunday in protest at 
Portsmouth Council’s decision to 
double the price of admission to 
Leigh Park Gardens from 6d to 1s, 


The important difference about the 
case of the Havant Six is the lack of 
overt political significance to the 
protest which caused the sentences, 
together with the fact that one of the 
six, Mrs Betty Bell, is a JP and a 
councillor, and a mother of four. 
The result has been that instead of 
being tucked away inside the papers, 
or ignored, the story has been given 
the full treatment it merits both in 
news columns and editorially. 


Most people, understandably enough, 
are both surprised and shocked. Less 
understandable is the surprise shown 
by the press, which is primarily 
responsible for the ignorance of the 
public on this matter. 


But no matter what the reason, the 
effect of the furore could be to force 
a halt to the misuse of this mis- 
begotten Act, under which Pat 
Arrowsmith was sentenced to, and 
served, six months earlier this year, 
and which was used only last week to 
jail squatters Ron Bailey, Tony 
Mahony, and others (they are out on 
bail at the moment). 


When Pat Arrowsmith decided to 
serve that last sentence, it seemed to 
many a futile gesture, as well as a 
waste of someone who was badly 
needed in the movement. But one of 
the factors in the buzz of protest at 
the Havant jailings is probably that 
very sentence. 


ULSTER 
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None the less, out of the disarray in 
the civil rights movement, which is 
deeply split on whether the move- 
ment is “political” or ‘non- 
political”, on parliamentary tactics, 
on how to attract more Protestant 
support, on the role of stewards in 
conflict areas, and so on, an insistence 
on re-tracing steps and analysing 
mistakes is growing. 

The movement is not bankrupt of 
ideas and talent, but divided at 
present on how to proceed. The most 
disturbing idea currently circulating 
is that when rioting begins, radicals in 
civil rights should seek to divert 
hostility away from Protestant areas 
and onto the police as a revolutionary 
option. 

But Ulster is essentially “a Protestant 
State for a Protestant people”, and 
so the police are necessarily a secta- 
rian force. Any attack on them by 
Catholics is therefore seen by Protest- 
ants as an attack on their freedom of 
religion and security, and the problem 
of sectarianism deepening the divi- 
sions of Northern Ireland is not 
avoided. 
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TO TIM DALY IN PRISON ON 


HIS 21st BIRTHDAY 


I’m not allowed to send you a tree. 


Shut your eyes now. 
Try to receive what I’m trying to transmit to you. 


A scarlet-breasted waterbird 


High 


Above a forest scattered with 


Lakes. 


Family elephants in the Roman baths at Bath 
Skating over comic-strip tiles. 


Duke Ellington’s sky 
Going dark growing bright. 
Purple-shadow clouds at their love-play. 


A cake iced all over with a map of the world. 
Colours of the countries flowing into each other. 


Air 
As kind as honey. 


Funny wine 
To make your skin laugh. 


Gentle faces gentle hands. 


Gentle voices singing love to you. 


And, visible and audible only to you: 
A multi-coloured, madcap, musical 


Birthday harem. 


Adrian 
Mitchell 


JOHN DANSER on the work of Alan Watts 


WHEN THERE IS ‘ONENESS’ 


THE BOOK On The Taboo Against 
Knowing Who You Are by Alan 
Watts (Jonathan Cape 25s). 


Perhaps there’s a taboo on The Book. 
Reviews of it seem to be extremely 
thin on the ground. That Alan Watts 
is no mean writer is obvious from his 
very successful The' Way of Zen. So 
what’s wrong? 


Watts’s book is written by one who 
has himself broken through the taboo, 
and this is reflected in its style and 
presentation. Either one responds to 
The Book in a positive way, inexor- 
ably becoming drawn into accepting 
his thesis, or else one strengthens 
even more the defences round a taboo 
so deeply entrenched in most of us 
that we are aware only of the massive 
defences anyway. 


Given the probability of the last 
alternative, this book will be dis- 
missed. And worse, in the case of 
reviewers, it will be considered as 
being beneath comment, since the 
complex, sophisticated form of ex- 
pression, liberally sprinkled with 
esoteric technical terminology, 
which modern philosophic wor. 
usualy written, finds no place in 
‘ook. 


Watts is not concerned with intellec- 
tualisation, but with assisting us to 
develop a new ‘way of experiencing, 
of getting a new feonnee what it is to 
be “I”. He claims that the ‘most 
strongly enforced of all known taboos 
is the taboo against knowing who or 
what you really are behind the mask 
of your apparently separate, inde- 
pendent, and isolated ego”’. 

The world with which we are familiar 
is one where this separate ego, housed 
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Antony Bates: The Mystic Path 


are 


in a bag of skin, confronts a universe 
of physical objects that are alien and 
stupid. What Alan Watts succeeds in 
doing, in a cool, easy, non-technical, 
witty manner, is to turn this ordinary 
view of things—our “ common sense ” 
~-inside out and upside down. 


In this sense, then, you could not find 
a more revolutionary book. And if this 
inner revolution of the mind could 
become a characteristic of a com- 
munity, it’s anyone’s guess what the 
moral and political consequences 
might be. 

Watts refers to his book as being a 
cross-fertilisation of Western science 
with Eastern intuition—the latter 
being drawn from the insights of the 
Vedanta philosophy of Hinduism, 
stated in a completely modern style, 
without the excessive spirituality so 
often associated with the presentation 
of Vedanta to the West. 


Opposites are really 
aspects 


of the same thing 


I was a little put-off at first by what I 
felt was a gently patronising, Grand- 
Old-Western-Sage-like manner. But as 
I continued, I felt increasingly aware 
that Watts was speaking from experi- 
enced knowledge. And then he had me 
with him. 

The essence of The Book is summed 
up in a passage about a third of the 
way through: 


“The fact is that because no one 
thing or feature of this universe is 
separable from the whole, the only 
real You, or Self, is the whole. The 
rest of the book will attempt to 
make this so clear that you will not 
only understand the words but feel 
the fact.” 
Though I am familiar with the basis 
of Vedanta philosophy, certainly no 
book has enabled me to feel the fact 
of one-ness quite so vividly. Surely 
Watts’s description of what it’s like 


at the moment of realisation, when 
“the line between myself and what 
happens to me is dissolved, and I find 
myself not in a world but as a world 


that is neither compulsive nor 
capricious”, is a beautiful found 
poem: 


Your body is no longer a corpse 
Which the ego has to animate and 
lug araund 
There is a feeling of the ground 
holding you up 
And of hills lifting you when you 
climb them 
Air breathes itself in and out of 
your lungs 
And instead of looking and listening 
Light and sound come to you on 
their own 
Eyes see and ears hear as wind 
blows and water flows 
All space becomes your mind 
Time carries you along like a river 
But never flows out of the present 
The more it goes the more it stays 
And you no longer have to fight or 
kill it 
All other ideas expressed flow out of, 
and are aspects of, this central fact of 
one-ness. 


If there is one-ness, then so-called 
opposites are really poles or aspects 
of the same thing, and thus for 
thousands of years history has been a 
magnificently futile conflict based on 
the resolute taboo against admitting 
that black goes with white. 

If there is one-ness, then the definition 
of a thing must include definition of 
its environment, going with it so 
intimately and inseparably that it 
becomes more and more difficult to 
draw a clear boundary between the 
thing and its surroundings. 


If there is one-ness, then one’s own 
purpose is the purpose of the universe, 
which is purposeless. 


Life, in other words, is for play—that 
is, for actions not directly aimed at 
survival, actions that fulfill them- 
selves by being done in the present 
and do not necessarily imply some 
future reward. | 


Watts points out how modern society, 


based on separateness, at one extreme 
gives the idea of the sacred indivi- 
dual, the unique personal ego, separ- 
ate from both Nature and God, and 
defined as such by society, which in 
typical double-bind fashion commands 
him to be free and induces him to 
conform. And, at the other extreme, is 
the coolie, the cog in the industrial 
collectivist machine. 


Between them lies the way of under- 
standing the individual, neither as an 
isolated person nor as an expendable 
humanoid working-machine, but as 
one particular focal point at which the 
whole universe expresses itself—as 
an incarnation of the Self. 


Making a start 
toward 


Self-realisation 


Watts’s attitude toward workers for 
international peace, civil rights, and 
so on is that, urgent as their work is, 
it will destroy rather than help so 
long as it is carried on in the present 
spirit: 


“Peace can be made only by those 
who are peaceful, and love can be 
shown only by those who love. No 
work of love can flourish out of 
guilt, fear, or hollowness of heart, 
just as no valid plans for the future 
can be made by those who have no 
capacity for living now.” 


And how can we make a start toward 
Self-realisation? Watts proposes we do 
so by trying just to understand that 
one depends on enemies and outsiders 
to define oneself, and that without 
some opposition one would be lost. 
That to see this is to acquire, almost 
instantly, the virtue of humour, and 
humour: and self-righteousness are 
mutually exclusive. 


Watts suggests that it does not take 
any considerable time and effort to do 
this. I hope he is not being too 
sanguine. Anyway, buy The Book. It’s 
worth every penny. 


MUGGERIDGE AND JESUS 


Allen 
Skinner’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


There are some writers and arti:ts 
whose work repeatedly irritates m2, 
but to whom I generally find myself 
returning to get my irritation 
renewed. 

What this means, I suppose, is that I 
am hoping they will have something 
worth-while to communicate to me, 
that their technical mastery of their 
medium encourages that hope, but 
that in actual fact they have really 
nothing to say, and the function of 
their technique is to cover this up. 


An example among writers is Malcolm 
Muggeridge. I always feel impelled to 
read his articles when I come across 
them. And I always feel let down. 
Many of his distastes I share, of 
course, for he has a penetrating eye 
for the fatuities and hypocrisies of 
our age. Any reader of Peace News 
must respond to his comments on: 


“The tergiversations of an Anglican 
bishop who recently undertook 
baptising a new Polaris submarine, 
or for that matter, the tread of the 
sometime nuclear marchers through 
the division lobby in support of the 
Government that decreed its con- 
struction.” 


Hollow Man 


The trouble is, Muggeridge has con- 
sistently seemed to find it impossible 
to indicate what he approves of. And 
the consequence has been that he has 
apparently developed without any 
positive core of judgment. He has 
always struck me as a sort of hollow 
man. 


But Muggeridge has now, it seems, 
found something positive to set 
against his condemnation of all he 
sees around him. It is Christ. Not 
merely the teaching of Christ but 
Christ in person. And however un- 
satisfying may be the reasons he 


advances for this, it is all to the good 
that he has at last found something 
to say that is not simply a negation. 


The passage I quoted earlier is from 
a newly published paperback called 
Jesus Rediscovered (Fontana Books 
6s). In this, a number of Muggeridge’s 
articles from the New Statesman and 
the Observer are brought together 
with his commentaries on three TV 
programmes about the life of Christ, 
and a number of other items bearing 
on the writer’s outlook on life and 
religion. 

One need not take too much notice of 
the TV commentaries. Their careful 
evasiveness is, of course, dictated by 
the nature of the medium. But the 
articles and sermons need to be taken 
more seriously, for Muggeridge’s 
mental processes are here worth some 
attention. 


Risen Christ 


Muggeridge has been brought to his 
present position by his reading of a 
selected number of writers, but 
especially Pascal. His intellectual posi- 
tion has been confirmed by what he 
describes as a feeling of the actual 
presence of Christ, and supported by 
a faith that he has now acquired. 


It is not just that Christ’s teaching 
seems to Muggeridge to be inspired. 
He can admire, he says, the teaching 
of Socrates, but Socrates no longer 
lives, whereas Christ does live. 
Muggeridge’s visit to Israel, for TV 
purposes, seems to have been of some 
importance in the growth of his new 
outlook, for he even claims to have 
encountered the risen Christ, like 
Cleophas and his friend, on the road 
to Emmaus. 


My rendering of this implies some- 
thing more definite than Muggeridge’s 
words may be held to convey, but 
these partake of the evasiveness that 
characterises most of his dealings with 
the supernatural aspects of the Christ 
story. He is not writing as a modern 
Roman, rejecting all the thaumatur- 
gical accompaniments while full of 
admiration for the Christ figure. 


I have always been troubled by 
Muggeridge’s references to Pascal in 
his articles. Pascal’s was a brilliant 
mind, but it seems apparent to me 
that it was also a sick mind. Mugge- 
ridge says in his book: 

“In my copy of the New Testament 

I underline passages that take my 

fancy. Nearly all of them are about 


the deceitfulness of this world and 
of riches, about how concupiscence 
and vanity separate us from God, 
about glorifying in tribulation that 
brings patience, experience, and 
hope, about the flesh lusting against 
the spirit and the spirit against the 
flesh.” 
This, of course, fits in well with the 
outlook that Muggeridge shares with 
Pascal. But it frankly does not seem 
to me that he can with all good con- 
science find backing in Pascal for the 
truths of Christianity without any 
discussion of Pascal’s arguments and 
the type of proofs he adduced—the 
Divine Contrivances, for example, in 
relation to the Old Testament prophe- 
cies and miracles. 


Muggeridge refers with scorn to the 
fact that so many ordained Christian 
ministers hardly try to conceal that 
they no longer believe in the teachings 
laid down by the Church. This is true, 
to be sure, and the duplicity and 
hypocrisy thus manifested is, I 
believe, one of the outstanding evils 
of our day. And, speaking of some of 
the young student monks he met 
during his TV visit to the -Cistercian 
Abbey at Nunraw in Scotland, he 
remarks: 


“They have somehow imbibed the 
nonsensical notions of our age. 
Honest to God has, as it were, got 
into the woodwork.” 


Virgin Birth 


But in fact the really distressing 
aspect of Robinson’s Honest to Goa 
was not the frank statement it con- 
tained about those aspects of Church 
teaching in which neither Dr Robinsan 
nor Mr Muggeridge believe. On the 
contrary, it was the almost total lack 
of candour about the consequences of 
Robinson’s unbelief on the credal 
statements that were an important 
part of his professional life, that was 
so damaging. 

Muggeridge’s pronouncements suffer 
from an equal lack of candour. It’s 
true, to be fair, that he comments 
that he does not say the creeds, and 
it’s apparent also that ne does not 
accept the story of the virgin birth of 
Christ, or of his physical resurrection. 
But most of the supernatural accom- 
paniments of the Christ story he con- 
trives to gloss over with a glib 
evasiveness. I hope that he will return 
to the subject when he has managed 
to separate himself a little further 
from his TV mentality. 


Letters 


Pyrethrum 


George Matthews (Letters, July 4) is 
rightly concerned about the damaging 
effect of manufacturing synthetic 
pyrethrins on the exports of 
pyrethrum-growing countries such as 
Kenya and Tanzania. But the problem 
has been with us for 20 years. 


All synthetic insecticides will reduce 
the potential markets for pyrethrum, 
but it still holds its own in household 
aerosols and sprays because of its 
rapid ‘“ knockdown ” of flying insects, 
and its safety to humans, though some 
people show a pyrethrin allergy rather 
like hay fever. Pyrethrins are rapidly 
decomposed by light so there is no 
danger from residues. 


The very long life of organo-chlorine 


« compounds such as DDT and BHC is 


a disadvantage in household sprays 
because of the danger of contamina- 
tion of food and other materials by 
possibly harmful residues. Also some 
housefly populations have become 
resistant to chlorinated hydrocarbons. 


The extract from pyrethrum flowers 
contains six compounds with different 
degrees of toxicity to insects. This 
extract is sold under the name of 
pyrethrum or pyrethrin. Various so- 
called “synthetic pyrethrins” have 
been made that do not have quite the 
same chemical structure as the 
natural pyrethrins, but have similar 
biological effects. . 


The oldest and best known is 
Allethrin, first synthesized in 1949 and 
now manufactured in America and 
Japan. There is also Cyclethrin (1954) 
aud Phthalthrin (1964) plus several 
others. 


A temporary agreement not to manu- 
facture synthetic substitutes, to avoid 
harming the exports of countries 
whose economy depends on _ the 
natural products, might be more help- 
ful than direct aid. Failing this, there 


is not much the individual can do. 


Manufacturers who include natural 
pyrethrum from East Africa in their 
formulations are encouraged to use 
the “African Pyrethrum” symbol, 
which shows a flower, and below it 
a dead insect, on their containers. 
Looking for this sign when you buy 
might help a little. 


James Hudson 
Tropical Pesticides Research Institute 
PO Box 3024, Arusha, Tanzania 


Abortion 


Congratulations to John Ball for 
writing as he does about abortion and 
about the obligation of parents to 
protect their children. Such senti- 
ments are a breath of sanity in a very 
sick world. 


‘Jane Darroch 


9 Faleon Gardens, Edinburgh 10 


[Letters—preferably short or they 

may be cut—should arrive at Peace 

News by first post Monday: 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1.—Eds.] 
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DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the 
right to select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as pos- 
sible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2, Include date, town, place 
street): mature of event, s s 
organisers (and secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classifi- 
ed or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return, From: Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


25 July Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 5. 8 pm. Birmingham 
Arms, Moat Row. Salutation Stomp Jazz 
Club. All profits to CND. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. The _ Castle, 
Oidham Street. The Black Cat Club. 
Folk and Poetry Happening. Adm 3s. 
Guest singers welcome. 


26 July Saturday 


LONDON. 11 am to 4 pm. Clapham 
Common (near band stand). End of 
term Party and Children’s Festival. 
Organised jointly by: British Friends of 
SOS Children’s Villages, Wandsworth 
Council of Social Service, Wandsworth 
Arts Committee, Students from Hornsey 
Coliege of Art. Contributions required: 
sculptures, mobiles, paintings, dance 
displays, music, games, puppets, boxes, - 
balloons, paper, wood, or anything else 
per may be interesting. Phone BAT 


LONDON 7 to 11 pm. Kings Arms, 213 
Bispomeds- Peanuts Folk Club. Adm 
Ss. 


LONDON WS. Commonwealth Institute, 


of Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sambhava, Temple Dances, For the last 
time, appearance of Sitara Devi, inter- 
nationally renowned dancer. Tickets: 
21s, 15s, 10s 5s. From: Box Office, Com- 
monwealth Institute (937 1852) or at the 
door from 7.15 pm. 


28 July Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm, 58 High Lane, 
Chorlton. Discussion, local activity, Tel: 
061-381 1783. 


29 July Tuesday 


LONDON WC1. 6.30 pm. Dick Sheppard 
House, Endsleigh Street. London Area 
Members Meeting. PPU. 


30 July Wednesday 


LONDON Ni. 5.30 pm onward. Peace 
News Office, 5 Caiedonian Road. Volun- 
tary Peace News packing. Help get Peace 
News out on time, and meet the staff. 
Free tea and biscuits. 


31 July Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends 
Centre, Ship Street, Oxfam Lunch, 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Bush Road. Group Discussion. 
E10/E11 PPU. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Students Union. 
Peterloo Commemoration Committee. 
Help needed to prepare for Peterloo 1969 
demonstration. 


4 August Monday 


CARDIFF. 7 pm. Outside Brunel Book- 
shop. Help leaflet the Cardiff Searchlight 
Tattoo. The biggest military tattoo in 
Britain means the biggest attempt at 
army propaganda. Further details: 
Gwyneth Williams, 17 Insole Gardens, 
Llandaff, Cardiff. 


Every Day 


LONDON SW1. 12.30 te 2 pm. Mon to Fri. 
Downing Street. Escalating picket on 
Biafra till relief flights restart in full. 
Confront Cabinet Ministers and top Civil 
Servants daily. Help welcome. Save 
Biafra Campaign. 13 Goodwin Street, 


London N4. Tel; 272 5524 


I feel uneasy about the argument 
that going to the Moon was a bad 
idea because the money could 
have been used much more bene- 
ficially on Earth. 


Not that I really disagree with it, 
but I feel it misses the point. With 
the present system, both super- 
powers just couldn’t transfer the 
effort they’ve put into the space 
race in some more immediately 
useful direction. They just aren’t 
built that way. 


* * * 


So in arguing for this kind of 
shift in priorities, one is arguing 
for something that would be 
achieved only by totally reshaping 
society. And once you seriously 
start to accept that you have to 
make your surplus resources avail- 
able for human need, it can’t be 
long before you have to face the 
fact that most of what you have 
is surplus. 


Obviously, a truly humane and 
civilised society would not be 
indulging in a project like the 
space race while people were 
badly housed, badly fed, and 
culturally and socially deprived. 
At the same time, however, I 
think it’s a reasonably safe bet 
that, sooner or later, such a 
society would in fact send people 
to the moon and further. 


But as things are, I think there is 
something in the argument that 


GLAS SHrlED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—1s extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


COLLABORATOR/typist for best-seller on 
Mankind. Please write Zoologist: Box No 


DUREX. Gossamer 21s three dozen. 
Featherlite 13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s 
dozen. Personal Service, PO Box No 3, 
Horbury, Wakefield. 


FOLK WORKSHOP 1. The Cedars, West 
Kensington. Every Wednesday 8.30 to 11 
pm, Adm only 1s 6d; All Welcome. 


FOLK WORKSHOP 2. The _ Ladbrooke, 
Talbot Road, London W11. Thursdays 8 to 
11 pm. Adm 2s. Singers free. 


I RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another. This pledge, 
signed by each member, is the basis of 
the 'Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to: PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1, 


MICHAEL SHIELDS. 152 Fortess Road, 
London NW5, Interior and exterior decorat- 
ing. Percentage of profits to Peace News. 

MOZAMBIQUE. 


Educational material is 


needed for schools in the liberated areas 
of Mozambique. £35 will buy 1000 exercise 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


suggests the space race diverts 
resources not so much from the 
ghetto as from more _ direct 
military spending. It symbolises 
our false priorities: but, strictly 
speaking, it’s a marginal issue. 
What I do not accept is the idea 
that it is possible, or even advis- 
able, to try sublimating interna- 
tional rivalry from war to space 
travel. As has been only too 
clearly shown, this idea doesn’t 
work with sport. 


* * * 


In fact, as the latest war in 
Central America, between Hon- 
duras and El Salvador, has demon- 
strated (and you wouldn’t need to 
look any further than a Rangers v 
Celtic match to have known it in 
any case)—unless you can get rid 
of the causes of conflict, the 
ritualised rivalry of sport can 
easily serve as a fuse for an 
explosion. Imagine what would 
have happened if Lunik 15 had 
collided with Apollo 11. 


books and 1000 pencils, Please send your 
donation (marked School Fund) to: Com- 
mittee for Freedom in Mozambique, 531 
Caledonian Road, London N7, 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
free thought, rational ethics, and civil 
liberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PNS, 103 Borough High 
Street, London SE1. Telephone 407 2717. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Interest- 
ed? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum Road, 
Redcar, Teeside, England, 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP quote London 
Co-Op number 336943. Or send us the 
dividend cheque, The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number. 


WIDOWER. Lives. in nice house on S. 
Coast (car etc). Very lonely. Would 
appreciate contacting some warm-hearted 
girl oe 30-40, possibly with long hair. Box 
No 909. 


Publications 
FREEDOM PRESS. Publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial 


subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84B Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley) London El. 


LEAFLETS AND POSTERS and a_ wide 
range of peace, radical and political litera- 
ture (and any book in print) can be 
obtained through Housmans, the Peace 
News booksellers, Sale or return selections 
for meetings etc (everything arranged for 
you). Write or call. Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Nl. 


SOCIALIST LEADER. For outspoken views 
and comment. For peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1. 


The only way sport can genuinely 
reduce rivalry, as opposed to 
temporarily redirecting it, is if 
players and fans start to redefine 
themselves as fellow-sportsmen. 
That way, a game becomes a 
collaboration masquerading as a 
conflict. 


I suppose it’s just conceivable 
that some analogous process could 
take place in astronautics: all 
fellow earthmen in a joint effort, 
spiced with some mock rivalry on 
national and ideological lines. But 
I very much fear it won’t work 
out that way. 


* * * 


Actually, ’'d be inclined to think 
the whole moon-effort worth-while 
for the sake of reading the 
hilarious editorials and coloured 
writing it has stimulated. 


Perhaps the funniest of all was in 
London’s Morning Star. ‘‘ The 
event has been made even more 
spectacular by the unheralded 
arrival on the scene of the Soviet 
Lunik, which, without men 
aboard, has swooped to near 
skimming distance of the moon’s 
surface.” 


It’s a bit like the way Crawfie 
used to get the Royal Family into 
everything she ever wrote. 
“Everyone will applaud the 
achievements of both in space. 
But working people everywhere 
will feel particularly proud that 
the first working class State, the 
Soviet Union, is up there as well.” 


THE FREETHINKER. Debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week 6a. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker (P) 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW of Books. 
America’s foremost literary and political 
magazine. Fortnightly. 3s 6d. Available 
from: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road. London N1. 


TRIBUNE. The leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical, and revolutionary. You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
TRIBUNE and use it to express their 
views. You can’t afford to be out of touch. 
Every Friday from newsagents. Or from: 
24 St John Street, London EC1, 


VIETNAM 1969. The American Friends 
White Paper on Ending the War in Vietnam 
in 1969 (as quoted in Peace News), 1s 6d 
(postage 4d) from: Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1, 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, London SW13, PRO 
7254. 


Cinema 


RISK tomorrow’s films today. New Cinema 
Club. Membership 25s, 122 Wardour Street, 
London Wi. 734 5888. Free 36-page pro- 
gramme. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, N4. 
Registered at GPO as a newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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ONE SHILLING 


GOODBYE TO ALL THAT 


Since Hiroshima 1945 an increasing number of 
people have come to realise that the chief problem 
for the coming generation is that of survival, 
whether from nuclear bombs, chemical and 
bacteriological weapons, racial genocide, ecological 
and geophysical disaster, or mass starvation and 
local wars. 


With this growing recognition, which is not con- 
fined only to the young, has come an insight derived 
empirically from the political history of modern 
times. It is that pacifists, anarchists, and libertarian 
socialists have been right all along. As they always 
emphasised, the enduring evils to be got rid of 
permanently are over-centralised administration, 
the authoritarian personality of people in power, 
an out-of-control military technology, and_ the 
bureaucratic industrial State whose Health is War. 
We have to learn to say goodbye to all that, for 
none of it is inevitable. 


If there is a touchstone in contemporary political 
life, however, it is the H-Bomb. This is because 
the politics of the Bomb are not just one more 
issue. On the contrary, the politics of the Bomb are 
the politics of our kind of society. The established 
Powers of East and West are probably no more 
malevolent or stupid than they were 50 years ago, 
but their technical and organisational ability to 
wreak havoc has galloped away beyond all but a 
madman’s expectation. 


So nature re-asserts itself 


American capitalist imperialism is flooding most 
of the earth with blood and vulgarity, soon to 
extend even to outer space. Neither the politics-as- 
usual of democratic liberalism, nor old-style labour 
socialism, have any relationship to the real world, 
or hold out any hope for political effectiveness. As 
for the Socialist Bloc, apart from erratic pointers 
like Cuba or Yugoslavia, most of its constituent 
countries not only exhibit no significant reclama- 
tion of humanist values, but are in fact widening 
the destructive circle. 


So we see on all sides today an upsurge, an ad hoc 
revival of disruption and revolt, spontaneity and 
mutual aid, dropping out of the system, direct 
action and education for survival, agitation for 
social change and real freedom. It is by no means 


the time of the Revolution, but more like the 
Enlightenment that goes before and prepares the 
ground. Much of it is formless and unprogrammatic, 
to be sure, but this is only to be expected, for it is 
the lovely, stubborn, old-fashioned recalcitrance of 
human nature re-asserting itself in face of the 
Devils, Thrones, and Dominions that have us all 
but helpless in their thrall. 


Lust for paradise needed 


I am leaving Peace News this week, after three- 
and-a-half years as features editor, and therefore 
feel impelled to speak as forthrightly as possible. 
Radicalism at present can only consist of an 
honest and stringently realistic view of how utterly 
hopeless is our situation. Pacifists must recognise, 
must know viscerally, in their guts, that any radical 
movement worth its salt has to be revolutionary 
beyond an uncompromising refusal to commit 
violence. It has to be concerned with the totality 
of modern life, with politics and economics, sexual 
relations and art and pedagogy, and with the 
absence of freedom and community. War is not an 
accident. It is the “logical” result of a certain 
way of life. If we wish to stop war, we have to 
take our scalpels to the root of the pus. 


To do so requires stamina. A man, or woman, 
needs extraordinary strength of self to feel and 
understand deeply what is wrong, and yet endure. 
For radicals just to keep going, let alone get 
results, takes an unusually energetic lust for 
Paradise. None the less, because it’s the only way 
we know to be fully human, we have to carry on 
trying to embody, and struggling to advocate, 
radically libertarian ideals of social justice, free 
community, and democratic non-violence. 


It’s true that much of our society is dehumanised, 
and that an awful emptiness exists at the heart of 
our social life, beneath the froth of discontent now 
surfacing all round us. But as long as we are 
naked human beings, not genetically pre-deter- 
mined and programmed from the womb onward, 
there are those who will respond with courage to 
visions, grounded in decency and magnanimity, of 
what life can be. The moral case for peace demands 
no special pleading other than recapitulation of 


war’s evils. 
RoGER BARNARD 


